The young to cherish, to support the old;
The sad to comfort, and the weak protect;

The poor to shelter, and the lost to direct:-
These are her cares, and this her glorious task,
Can heaven a nobler give, or mortals ask?4

Such indeed is this Arabian Florence Nightingale. It is obvious
that the description of Solima was influenced by pope's description of
the Man of Ross.

The Pa/ace of Fortune, written in 1769, is the second poem in the
collection. The idea of this poem was taken from "an Indian tale,
translated a few years ago from the Persian by a very ingenious
gentleman in the service of the India Company; but I have added several
descriptions, and episodes from other Eastern writers, have given a
different moral to the piece, and have made some other translations in
it, which may be seen by any one, who will take the pains to compare
it with the story of Roshanara, in the second volume of the tales of
/natu//a/'5

The altered moral of the poern is that human wishes are self-
condemned. A series of visions are projected before a discontented,
ambitious maiden by name Maia in which Pleasure, Glory, Riches, and
Knowledge are granted their wishes and soon destroyed by the very
prarabdha or fruits of these wishes. She thus progresses - to use a
cliche from innocence to experience.

This poem too is written in rhymed heroic couplets. There are
stretches of elegant descriptive poetry true to type; and we are back in
the eighteenth century. Here, for example, is Maia giving animated
expression to her dissatisfaction:

Why glow those cheeks, if unadmir'd they glow?
Why flow those tresses, if unprais'd they flow?
Why dart those eyes their liquid ray serene,
Unfelt their influence, and their light unseen?6

The echoes in this passage certainly remind the reader of Gray's
"Full many a gem../ After Maia has run through the entire cycle of
experience, we reach the 'moral:'

4   lbid,p,207

5   Ibid,p.201

6   lbid.p.p.211-12
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